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relate that even his birth was not ordinary, for he
came into the world so exactly at the stroke of
midnight on the last day of the year that it could
never be decided whether he was born in 1802 or
1803. I do not know who his parents were or
what his family. In the days when I saw so much
of him he appeared to be quite solitary ; he never
spoke of possessing a relative. He was trained for
the army, and lost his chance through some foolish
escapade. But before this he had been at school
at Enfield, where Tom Keats, the poet's brother,
and Charles Wells, who wrote "Joseph and his
Brethren/' had been his school-fellows. He used
to tell us in his old age that he was once scamper-
ing out of school, when he saw the chaise of
Mr. Hammond, the surgeon, standing at the door.
John Keats, who was Hammond's apprentice, was
holding the horse, his head sunken forward in a
brown study ; the boys, who knew how pugnacious
Keats was, dared Horne to throw a snowball at
him, which Horne did, hitting Keats in the back of
the head, and then escaping round the corner at a
headlong pace. It used to be very thrilling, in the
eighties, to hear the old gentleman tell how he had
actually snowballed Keats; almost as though one
should arise and say that he had sold Shakespeare
a cheese-cake.

Just before he should have entered Sandhurst the
young Horne was lured away to America, and
offered himself as a volunteer in the War of
Mexican Independence. He entered the new Mexi-